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Week Ending Friday, April 17, 1987 


Department of Transportation 





Nomination of B. Wayne Vance To Be 
General Counsel. April 9, 1987 





The President announced today his inten- 
tion to nominate B. Wayne Vance to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Transportation. He would succeed Jim J. 
Marquez. 


Mr. Vance is currently Chief of Staff to 
the Secretary at the Department of Trans- 
portation. Previously he was Deputy Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the Civil Division 
at the Department of Justice, 1982-1985. 
Before joining the Government, he worked 
for the firm of Alston, Miller & Gaines, 
1977-1982. 


Mr. Vance graduated from the University 
of Mississippi (B.B.A., 1969) and the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi School of Law (J.D., 1975). 
He served in the United States Navy, 1969- 
1972. Mr. Vance was born May 31, 1947, in 
Meridian, MS. He is married and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 


Commission for the Study of 
Alternatives to the Panama Canal 





Appointment of Two U.S. Deputy 
Commissioners. April 9, 1987 





The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following to be Deputy Com- 
missioners of the United States of America 
on the Commission for the Study of Alter- 
natives to the Panama Canal. These are 
new positions. 


Prieur J. Leary, Jr., of Louisiana. Mr. Leary is 
currently president of Dean Dredging Corp. in 
New Orleans and owner of Leary Capital 
International. Previously he was president and 
director of NICOR Marine, Inc., 1980-1984. 


Mr. Leary attended Tulane School of Business 
Administration, 1961-1964. He graduated from 
Tulane School of Law (LL.B., 1967) and New 
York University of Law (LL.M., 1968). Mr. 
Leary was born October 4, 1943, in New Orle- 
ans, LA. He is married and has three children. 
Mr. Leary resides in New Orleans, LA. 


John C. Young, of Maryland. Mr. Young is cur- 
rently president, Computer Systems Group, 
ERCI International, Inc. Previously he was 
president, International Energy Associates, 
Ltd., 1976-1985. Mr. Young graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy (B.S., 1952). 
He served in the United States Navy, 1952- 
1961. Mr. Young was born June 23, 1929, in 
Hampton, IA. He is married and has four chil- 
dren. Mr. Young resides in Potomac, MD. 


West Lafayette, Indiana 





Remarks on Arrival. April 9, 1987 





Well, a good afternoon, and I thank you 
all very much. I can’t tell you how honored 
I am that so many of you have come out 
here to say hello, and let me say you have 
already made me feel so much at home. 


Now, as Henry VIII said to each of his six 
wives, I won’t keep you long. [Laughter] 
No, I'll tell you, they’ve got a full day for 
me out there at the University, at Purdue, 
and I don’t want to fall behind schedule. 
You see, after I leave the University, I’m 
heading home for California, and Nancy 
told me not to be late for dinner. 


Well, anyway, I would like to say just a 
few words to you. On the way in today, 
being a midwesterner myself, I saw those 
typical midwestern farms and then your 
neighborhoods and your churches and 
schools and your city-county building with 
its dome. And I have to tell you, back there 
in those puzzle palaces on the Potomac, you 
can sometimes lose touch with the basic 
values that we’re working so hard to try 
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and defend. But coming here to Greater 
Lafayette has been—well, it’s kind of re- 
minded me of a town over in Illinois. It’s a 
town where I grew up—Dixon, Illinois—and 
where there’s a little bit of my heart still 
there. 


I can see with the young people and the 
children that are here that this is kind of a 
family day, too. And you know, it was the 
hopes for our children that brought our 
forefathers to this land, and it’s continued 
to be the thing that we strive for—is to 
make this a better place and a place of 
freedom and hope for these next and on- 
coming generations. So, today our families 
give us strength still. 


I have to share a little story with you. Just 
the other day, a man sent me a letter, and 
he had a little episode in it he thought I 
would be interested in. It seems that on a 
Sunday morning he preferred to read the 
paper. And his son, little Bill, came at him 
with a glove and a ball and wanted him to 
come out in the yard and play ball. And he 
wanted to read the paper. And he noticed 
that on the front of the paper was a map of 
the world in connection with some story. 
And he hastily cut the map of the world 
out, cut it into pieces, and then said to Billy, 
“Here, you take this and put the map of the 
world together, and when you get back, 
why, then we'll go out and play ball.” He 
figured he’d have plenty of time to read the 
paper. Billy was back in 7 minutes. And he 
said, “How did you do that so fast?” Well, 
he said, “On the other side of the map 
there was a picture of family, and I found 
that if you put the family together, then the 
world took care of itself.” [Laughter] 


Well, I know that I have to move on and 
get out there to the University—the things 
that are prepared there, but again, I just 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. If 
nothing else good happens on this trip, I'll 
go home about 3 inches taller because of 
this welcome out here today. 


Thank you very much. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:21 p.m. at 
Purdue University Airport. 
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Soviet Union and United States 
Embassy Security 





Informal Exchange With Reporters While 
Visiting a Computer Technology Laboratory 
in West Lafayette, IN. April 9, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, speaking of technology, 
the Soviets say that we’re bugging them as 
much as they’re bugging us. 

The President. Well, if you want to be- 
lieve them, go ahead. 

Q. Are they telling the truth? Has the 
U.S. tried to bug the Soviet Embassy? 

The President. I never discuss anything 
having to do with espionage or counteres- 
pionage. 

Q. Well, what do you think of all their 
claims that they’ve made today and their 
so-called evidence that they’ve presented? 

The President. ve been coming out 
here; I haven’t paid any attention to it. 

Q. Mr. President, are all these charges 
going to undermine Mr. Shultz’ trip? 

The President. No. 


Note: The exchange began at 3 p.m. in 


Knoy Hall of Technology at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 


West Lafayette, Indiana 





Remarks to the Students and Faculty of 
Purdue University. April 9, 1987 





Governor Orr, Congressman Burton, 
Lieutenant Governor Mutz, President Beer- 
ing, and ladies and gentlemen, and especial- 
ly you the students of this fine university, 
it’s an honor for me to be able to join you 
here today at Purdue. And by the way, I 
understand that the last time there were 
this many people in Mackey Arena, Purdue 
beat I.U. And as for football, the old oaken 
bucket ! has a hay that looks new enough to 


1 The President referred to an oak bucket 
that serves as a football trophy in the rival- 
ry between Purdue University and Indiana 
University. 
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have been added this past fall. Am I right 
about that? [Applause] 

But Purdue is a university justly famous 
throughout the world. I was especially 
struck to hear the statistics regarding your 
engineering and technological training. I 
am told that Purdue has educated more en- 
gineers than any other university in the 
country, and today 1 out of 17 engineers in 
America is a Purdue alumnus. Then there’s 
the fact that some 16 Purdue engineering 
graduates have been selected as NASA as- 
tronauts, including Neil Armstrong and 
Eugene Cernan, two men who walked on 
the Moon. You know, come to think of it, if 
Purdue can prepare people to go to the 
Moon, would it be all right if I sent a few of 
the big spenders in Washington out here? 
[Applause] 

But today I’ve seen a great deal of 
Purdue, joining students in your 2-year and 
4-year degree programs as they worked in a 
high-technology laboratory. And I can tell 
you, for someone who grew up in the era of 
slide rules, seeing all those computers and 
robots was one of the most amazing sights 
of my life. But all this high-technology 
equipment was being used to train students 
for jobs of the future. And it’s just this, the 
need to prepare America for the challenges 
of the 21st century, that I have in mind in 
speaking to you this afternoon. 

Now, it’s only fitting during this National 
Science and Technology Week that we 
should begin by considering the dramatic 
changes that technology is already produc- 
ing in the American economy. Just think, 
for example, that in the little town of Essex 
Junction, Vermont, engineers in a leading 
computer firm are pioneering the produc- 
tion of an exceptionally fast, four-megabit 
computer chip—a dramatic technological 
advance. Or consider that within recent 
months historic new breakthroughs have 
taken place in the conducting of electricity, 
breakthroughs that could rival the inven- 
tion of the transistor. The discovery of new 
superconductors, materials that conduct 
electricity at much higher temperatures 
than previously believed possible, could 
lead to virtual revolutions in fields ranging 
from communications to microelectronics. 

Yes, the American economy is changing 
dramatically, but one question remains con- 
stant, especially among students like your- 


selves: the question of jobs. So, I thought I'd 
talk first today about how best to prepare 
for the jobs of the future, then move on to a 
point perhaps even more important: how 
best to promote the economic growth that 
leads to job creation. 

In preparing Americans for the jobs of 
the future, perhaps the first matter that 
comes to mind is education. There can be 
no doubt that, as we prepare for the 2lst 
century, American education itself must 
prepare. Last month in Missouri I devoted 
an entire address to this issue; today let me 
simply restate my firm belief that to im- 
prove our nation’s competitiveness in the 
world economy, we must strive for new 
standards of excellence at all levels of 
American education. 

In primary and secondary education, your 
fine Governor, Bob Orr, is leading the way 
with his A-plus program, a program that 
would lengthen the school year by 10 days 
and increase teachers’ compensation and 
accountability alike. And in higher educa- 
tion, here at Purdue you’re setting an exam- 
ple for institutions of higher learning 
throughout the Nation. I’ve already men- 
tioned the labs and classrooms I visited 
today; remarkable as they were, it’s perhaps 
even more impressive that a large part of 
Purdue’s technical education effort takes 
place off-campus at 13 sites around the 
State, including manufacturing plants. At an 
auto assembly plant in Kokomo, for exam- 
ple, some 170 workers are in a Purdue pro- 
gram to bring themselves up to date on 
automobile technology of decades to come. 
There are Purdue plant training programs 
at other large automotive firms as well, and 
soon Purdue courses will be offered to two 
Japanese companies that will be building a 
plant here in Lafayette. You at Purdue have 
reason to be proud, and I salute you, and I 
will. 


You know, in job training, government, 
too, can play its part. It was with the jobs of 
the future in mind that our administration 
enacted the Jobs Training Partnership Act, 
or, as we use the initials in Washington, 
JTPA; the principal congressional author of 
which was your outstanding Senator, Dan 
Quayle. That program replaced an out- 
moded and expensive program with one 
that combines the efforts of Federal and 
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local governments with those of business to 
make sure that workers receive practical, 
useful training and that public money goes 
to the training itself and not to overhead, to 
a bloated Federal bureaucracy. 

Today our administration has before Con- 
gress a proposal for a new billion-dollar 
worker adjustment program that would 
serve an additional 700,000 dislocated 
workers each year. And again, this program 
would spend public money well, provided 
workers with training early, before they ex- 
hausted unemployment benefits. 

Permit me to turn now to the deeper 
question, the underlying question: How can 
we best foster the economic growth that 
leads to the creation of jobs in the first 
place? Perhaps it would be best to begin by 
considering high technology and certain 
fears that high technology sometimes seems 
to instill. The computers I saw in your class- 
rooms, the robots, and other high-tech de- 
vices—some fear that these innovations will 
destroy more jobs than they create, that 
technology is in some way the enemy of job 
formation; and yet we need only look at our 
nation’s actual experience to see that this is 
not so. 

When I was your age, high technology 
meant that Lindbergh made it across the 
Atlantic in one piece—{laughter|—and 
some 44 million Americans were employed. 
Yet between 1930 and 1980, a time when 
our nation made steady and remarkable 
technological progress, the American econo- 
my employed on average some 11 million 
more workers every decade. And to take 
still more recent evidence, during the eco- 
nomic expansion of the past 52 months, a 
time of technological breakthrough after 
breakthrough, our nation actually created 
over 13 million more jobs. 

Could I just say something—I don’t recall 
the figures as of now—but just interject 
something here? Back when the modern 
telephone with dialing and so forth came 
into being, and you didn’t—and most of you 
never perhaps knew that there was a time 
when you picked up the phone and an op- 
erator said, “Number, please,” and you told 
her what the number was that you wanted 
and so forth. And when the new dialing and 
everything came in, there was a great fear 
that jobs were going to disappear. Well, at 
the rate of the use of telephones today, if 
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we were still with the old system, there 
aren’t enough women in the United States 
to man those operator jobs as they did at 
that time. 

Well, it’s true that over the years adjust- 
ments have had to be made as older indus- 
tries sometimes gave way to newer. But 
these adjustments were made, and today 
our nation employs some 113 million. No, 
technology is not the enemy of job creation 
but its parent, the very source of our eco- 
nomic dynamism and creativity. 

And this being the case, we must ask our- 
selves what conditions and policies best 
foster economic creativity and technological 
advance and, yes, the creation of jobs. In 
answering this, permit me first a brief over- 
view of two decades: first, the seventies, 
and then our own decade of the eighties. 

You'll perhaps remember that during the 
seventies economic policy was dominated 
by the Keynesian notion that the behavior 
of individuals operating in the marketplace 
had to be influenced by the Government 
on occasion—in short, that government 
could manage the economy by raising or 
lowering the level of demand. In particular, 
it was thought that government could stim- 
ulate economic growth by inducing greater 
consumption and demand and enjoying 
Federal deficit spending. 

Well, all of this may sound technical, and 
of course there’s no reason to expect that 
everyone here lives and breathes economic 
policy the way so many back in Washington 
do—maybe that’s one of the problems with 
Washington—yet the central point is 
simple: Economic policy lost sight of the 
individual and focused instead on govern- 
ment. And this meant that government reg- 
ulation of the economy increased. Govern- 
ment spending soared. In the late seventies 
the tax burden—that fundamental indicator 
of the relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the governed—the tax burden on 
both corporations and individuals went up. 

If the Keynesian view had been correct— 
if government really could, in effect, fabri- 
cate prosperity—then, as the decade of the 
seventies wore on, we all would have no- 
ticed our standard of living going up. And 
instead, of course, just the opposite took 
place. The Nation that after World War II 
had the strongest economy in the world saw 
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its economy falter. By 1980 inflation was 
raging, interest rates had reached the high- 
est levels since the Civil War, and the 
standard of living was actually in decline. 

Government had had its chance. There’s 

only one word for what it produced: failure. 
And then, beginning in 1981, our adminis- 
tration worked to restore the individual to 
his rightful place at the center of economic 
policy. Just as the old view meant the ex- 
pansion of government, so our view meant 
reducing government, or at least slowing its 
growth. We cut tax rates. We scaled back 
Federal regulations—30,000 pages of them. 
We slowed the growth of government 
spending. And last year we enacted a 
sweeping tax reform, reducing rates on cor- 
porations and cutting the top tax rate for 
individuals to the lowest level in half a cen- 
tury. 
The results? Well, the results have been 
profound. Last year inflation—just 6 years 
ago the public’s number one concern—in- 
flation reached the lowest point in 20 years. 
Real income is up. In the last 4% years, the 
stock market has nearly tripled. And as I 
mentioned earlier, during this expansion 
the American economy has created more 
than 13 million jobs, far more than the 
number created in the past decade by 
Europe and Japan combined. 

Now, of course, this economic expansion 
has plenty of economists puzzled. I can tell 
stories about economists, because my 
degree was in economics. You know econo- 
mists; economists are the sort of people who 
see something work in practice and wonder 
if it would work in theory. [Laughter] 

Forgive me, but there’s another one I 
can’t resist telling. It seems an economist, a 
chemist, and an engineer were stranded on 
a desert island. [Laughter] And between 
them they had only a single can of beans, 
but no can opener. The engineer suggested 
that he climb a palm tree to a precise 
height, then throw the beans at a precise 
distance, at a precise angle. “And when the 
can hits,” he said, “it will split open.” “No,” 
said the chemist. “We'll leave the can in the 
sun until the heat causes the beans to 
expand so much the can will explode.” 
“Nonsense,” said the economist. “Using 
either method we’d lose too many beans. 
According to my plan, there will be no 
mess or fuss and not a single bean will be 


lost.” Well, the engineer and the chemist 
said, “Well, we’re certainly willing to con- 
sider it. What’s your plan?” And the econo- 
mist answered, “Well, first assume we have 
a can opener.” [Laughter] 

But getting back to the economy— 
[laughter|—in the view of one academic 
who does understand present-day realities, 
the noted management expert Peter 
Drucker, today’s economic expansion repre- 
sents nothing less than “an incredible 
achievement.” So, what the economic 
policy of the past 6 years has achieved can 
be stated in one single, sweet word: success. 

Today the distinction between what we 
have and what we know, between merely 
material resources and the ultimate re- 
source, knowledge, is becoming increasingly 
important. The economy is experiencing 
rapid growth in knowledge-based fields like 
computer sciences and biotechnology. Our 
administration has put before Congress a 
number of proposals to assist in this techno- 
logical revolution, proposals that, again, 
take into account the paramount impor- 
tance of the individual and the private 
sector. 

Part of our focus will be on Federal lab- 
oratories, including defense laboratories. 
These are among the largest and most pro- 
ductive centers of scientific research in the 
world, but in the past there have been 
roadblocks set up between what was going 
on inside and the commercial world out- 
side. That will change. Among other inno- 
vations, we will encourage scientists work- 
ing in Federal laboratories to patent, li- 
cense, and commercialize their research. 
Isn’t it time technological breakthroughs 
achieved inside government were made 
available to the private sector, where they 
can still do more good? [Applause] 

Our administration is proposing to estab- 
lish a number of science and technology 
centers around the Nation, and these will 
focus on those areas of science that directly 
contribute to America’s economic competi- 
tiveness. And they’ll help to ensure that 
when it comes to technological leadership, 
America in the next century will continue 
in its role as a world leader. 

And to give our children basic knowledge 
of science and technology, our administra- 
tion is beginning a campaign for scientific 
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literacy. It will include, among many items, 
internships in Federal labs for promising 
students and aid to schools on all levels to 
buy scientific equipment and computers. 
Isn’t it time that we made sure that Ameri- 
ca’s young minds are ready for the 2lst 
century? [Applause] 

Technology and the 21st century—as we 
consider the prospect, we face yet another 
deep question: What do we want to accom- 
plish with our new technological abilities? 
Certainly we want to go on creating jobs, 
and of course we want to continue the part- 
nership between government and the pri- 
vate sector, like the partnership in our Jobs 
Training Partnership Act. But what else? 
What might we accomplish if we truly let 
our minds and hearts soar? 

Our administration has attempted to pro- 
vide one important answer. In the realm of 
defense, with our Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, or SDI, we’re—{applause|—well, I 
sensed a little disagreement there, but let 
me cover that. We’re attempting to replace 
the situation of mutual assured destruction, 
called the MAD policy, with a defense that 
truly defends. Wouldn’t it be worth every 


effort if we could use our technology to free 
the world from the dread threat of nuclear 
weapons? [Applause] Just so there is no 


doubt, that mutual assured destruction 
policy, that is one in which both sides have 
agreed that the deterrent to a war is the 
threat that if either one pushes the button 
someday the other one will push the button 
and both sides will get destroyed. 

Well, there are other answers, other ways 
to use our technology to build a better life 
for ourselves and all mankind. But those 
answers will have to come from generations 
other than my own. As you work out your 
own destiny, those answers will have to 
come from you. 

And now in closing, well, I’ve been think- 
ing back to my own college days ever since 
I got here, and I wonder whether you'd 
permit me a moment’s journey down 
memory lane? [Applause] If you can stretch 
your imaginations back this far, my own col- 
lege days happen to fall during the Great 
Depression. I had to work my way through 
college. As a matter of fact, I had one of the 
best jobs I’ve ever had while I was doing 
that: washing dishes in the girl’s dormitory. 
But seriously, those were days when an- 
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nouncements telling people not to leave 
home looking for work, because there was 
none, were made on the radio. Well, when 
I got my diploma, unemployment was 
around 25 percent. 

Yet here we are just half a century later, 
and we Americans are enjoying a standard 
of living undreamed of when I was your 
age. As for jobs—well, as I said a moment 
ago, employment during these past 50 years 
has increased by some 65 million. The po- 
tential employment pool is defined—and 
perhaps you don’t know this—is defined as 
everyone 16 years and up, male and female. 
That is the potential employment pool. And 
this year, the highest percentage of that po- 
tential pool in history has jobs. Across the 
Nation, Americans are living longer, health- 
ier lives. I’ve already lived some two dec- 
ades longer than my life expectancy when I 
was born. That’s a source of annoyance to a 
number of people. [Laughter] And look at 
the technological marvels that we take for 
granted that didn’t even exist back then: 
computers, space flights, high-technology 
classrooms and laboratories like the ones I 
saw today. 

But I guess what I’m trying to say is this: 
If our nation has made all these tremendous 
advances during my lifetime, from the 
flight of Charles Lindbergh to the flights of 
Neil Armstrong and Eugene Cernan, then 
the only limits for your own generation will 
be the limits of your own imaginations. So, 
have faith. Place your trust in the enduring 
values, in the beliefs that have sustained 
Americans through two centuries and raised 
our nation to greatness: God, the family, 
and freedom. And know that in your own 
minds and hearts, in your own capacity for 
wonder and imagination, therein lies the 
true economy. In this land of freedom, my 
friends, you only have to dream great 
dreams, then do your best to make them 
come true. 

I would just like to add something right 
here about this great land of ours. You may 
call it mystical if you please. But I have 
always believed there was some divine plan 
that put this continent here between the 
two great oceans to be found by people 
from every corner of the world who had an 
extra ounce of courage and a love of free- 
dom such that they would uproot them- 
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selves from family, friends, and their own 
country and come here to start a new life. 
And all that has been achieved here, all 
that we’ve done, could be summed up in 
something that a man wrote the other day. 
He said: “You can go to Spain to live, but 
you can’t become a Spaniard. You can go to 
Japan and live; you can’t become a Japa- 
nese, a Greek, a Frenchman, whatever it is. 
But anyone from any corner of the world 
can come here and become an American.” 
Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:50 p.m. in 
Mackey Arena at Purdue University. In his 
opening remarks, the President referred to 
Gov. Robert D. Orr; Representative Dan 
Burton; Lt. Gov. John M. Mutz; and Steven 
C. Beering, president of Purdue University. 


Federal Budget and Soviet-United States 
Relations 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters in West Lafayette, 
IN. April 9, 1987 





Federal Budget 


The President. 1 have a statement here 
about the budget. As you know, it’s been on 
the floor of the Congress for the House. 
There’s an old saying: “If it ain’t broke, 
don’t fix it.” Well, in the case of the con- 
gressional budget and appropriations proc- 
ess, it hasn’t ever been fixed enough to be 
broken. 

Today we’ve witnessed the efforts by the 
House Democrats to meet the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings targets, but it’s just 
business as usual: cuts in defense that poten- 
tially threaten our national security and 
passing the buck to the American taxpayers 
to pay for their excesses. It’s time for Con- 
gress to admit that the process hasn’t 
worked, and it’s time for something that’s 
enforceable, credible, and reliable. And I 
call on the Congress to recognize their 
process for what it is—out of control and 
ready to be fixed—and that we should work 
together to meet that goal. But at least one 
thing: they voted today, we were defeated. 


They voted on that so-called budget that 
came out of the committee in the House. 
But I’m pleased to say that 173 Republican 
House Members, the total number, plus 19 
Democrats, voted against that budget. They 
lost 230 to 192, but I was pleased with the 
turnout that we had there. 

Q. Mr. President, you have said in the 
past on the subject of a budget summit that 
you would wait until you saw what the 
other side had to offer. You have some indi- 
cation of that. Just how do you want to 
work together with the Democrats now? 

The President. Well, I heard them in the 
debate yesterday on the floor, as it was cov- 
ered by the news, saying that they had sub- 
mitted a budget but we hadn’t. Well, I un- 
derstand under the procedures that are 
proper the President presents the budget, 
which I had done. But they were complain- 
ing because the Democratic Members—or 
the Republican Members of Congress had 
not submitted a budget of its own. Well, I 
would think that this indicates that maybe 
the Republican Members of the Congress 
thought that we’d presented a proper 
budget, and I think we have. 

Q. Well, are you willing to meet with the 
Democrats now and hold a budget summit 
now and get down to business? 

The President. 1 think now it goes on its 
way over to the Senate to see what’s—yes, I 
was—always been ready to meet with them. 
They just would not accept ours as a 
budget. 

Q. Can it be done without a tax increase, 
sirP 

Q. Are you washing your hands of it, sir? 

The President. Certainly, it can, yes. And 
we, I think, have been more right with our 
prediction of figures and so forth than they 
have. And we believe the budget we sub- 
mitted was within the targets, would have 
met the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings goals, 
and would have done so without new taxes. 

Q. Have you met with the leaders then, 
Mr. President? 

Q. And aren’t your defense numbers now 
going to have to be reduced? Isn’t defense 
spending now going to have to be reduced 
in this process? 

The President. Well, there’s a lot of steps 
that still have to be taken before what they 
did today becomes the budget. 
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Secretary of State Shultz’ Visit to Moscow 
Q. Is Shultz carrying any new—— 


Q. Is Secretary Shultz going to Moscow 
without any new proposals on INF? 


The President. Well, no, he’s going there 
with pretty much what we ourselves have 
been talking with them, and I don’t see that 
there’s very much distance between us on 
that. 


Q. No proposals beyond what has been 
discussed in Geneva already, is that right? 


The President. Well, there are some de- 
tails also around the edge that have never 
been negotiated at all which have to do, for 
example: If you’re going to eliminate the 
intermediate-range, what are you going to 
do about the short missiles which, again, in 
which they have a great superiority in 
Europe. 

Q. Will Shultz carry any new message on 
SDIP 


The President. Well, just our intent and 
our plans to deploy when and if we get the 


program perfected. 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow 


Q. How have you told him to raise the 
issue of spying, too, in Moscow? 

The President. Well, let me just say, be- 
cause you all have called out so many ques- 
tions on that subject, let me just give you 
something I jotted down here. I’m not 
going to comment on the reports in today’s 
newspapers. For reasons you'll all under- 
stand, I cannot and will not comment on 
United States intelligence activities. None- 
theless, I can say that what the Soviets did 
to our Embassy in Moscow is outrageous, 
and we have protested strongly. And we’re 
conducting a full investigation and will take 
whatever corrective action is necessary, be- 
cause our diplomatic establishments can 
and must be secure from Soviet spying. 

Q. You’re leaving the impression we did 
bug their Embassy. Is that the way you 
want the American people to see this? 

The President. Well, I just said that we 
thought what they did was outrageous. 


Q. What about what we did, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 
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The President. 1 say I’m not going to dis- 
cuss our intelligence or counterintelligence. 
It wouldn’t be useful anymore. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:40 p.m. at 
Purdue University Airport. 


Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5629. April 9, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The nations of the Americas enjoy a rich 
cultural and historical diversity, yet are 
bound together by a common dedication to 
the principles of democracy; to respect for 
the rights of the individual; and to the op- 
portunity to enjoy creative, productive, and 
prosperous lives. Pan American Day each 
year has served to remind us of these 
mutual goals. 

The Organization of American States is 
the forum in which our governments labor 
to make these ideals and aspirations a reali- 
ty in our daily lives. For decades, the Inter- 
American System has been utilized across a 
broad range of common concerns: to main- 
tain the peace throughout this Hemisphere; 
to encourage both political and economic 
freedom for every citizen; to promote de- 
velopment and provide opportunity for 
both men and women, of all races and all 
creeds; and to defend the human rights of 
all against repression and threats to their 
dignity. 

The Organization has a truly remarkable 
record as a defender, and a beacon, for all 
peoples whose rights have been trampled 
upon and denied, especially for the peoples 
of this Hemisphere. It has now taken up the 
challenge against yet another menace— 
drug abuse and trafficking—that threatens 
the future of our children, the well-being of 
our peoples, and even the stability of our 
governments. The newly created Drug 
Abuse Control Commission offers a 
common meeting place where all of us can 
join forces to defeat this latest enemy to 
freedom and democracy. 
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On September 2 of this year, the nations 
of the Americas will celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
in which they pledged to preserve their se- 
curity. This Rio Treaty, born of the totalitar- 
ian threat to the region before and during 
World War II, has been strengthened ever 
since by resolute defense, against repeated 
attacks, of our common determination that 
this Hemisphere shall be a land of liberty. 

This is a time when the vision of democ- 
racy and freedom in all our countries, to 
which we are committed in the Charter of 
our Organization, shines forth as never 
before. So Pan American Day of 1987 is an 
especially welcome occasion for the people 
of the United States of America to extend a 
warm and fraternal hand to our neighbors 
in the Americas. We renew our commit- 
ment to the spirit of hemispheric solidarity, 
to the purposes of the Inter-American 
System, and to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States as the embodiment of our high 
aspirations for this Hemisphere. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Tuesday, April 14, 
1987, as Pan American Day, and the week 
of April 12 through April 18, 1987, as Pan 
American Week. I urge the Governors of 
the fifty States, and the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and officials 
of other areas under the flag of the United 
States of America to honor these observ- 
ances with appropriate activities and cere- 
monies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:17 a.m., April 13, 1987] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 10. 


Los Angeles World Affairs Council 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Luncheon in Los Angeles, 
California. April 10, 1987 





The President. Thank you, Bill, and thank 
all of you. It’s wonderful to be back here in 
home territory. Yesterday, on the way here, 
I stopped at Purdue University and ad- 
dressed the student body there. One part of 
the occasion was the fact that it was the 
hundredth anniversary of the Purdue band, 
and I had to explain to the young people 
there, I had not heard the first band when 
it played. [Laughter] 

But I’m delighted to be here today to talk 
with you about the current state of Soviet- 
American relations. And before I do that, I 
want to say something about the recent dis- 
closures of Soviet espionage against the 
United States Embassy in Moscow. There’s 
no excuse for what they did or for the way 
security was handled in Moscow. 

And now, in response to those who think 
these recent events throw some new light 
on Soviet-American relations, I say “Where 
have you been?” Anyone familiar with the 
nature of the Soviet regime, its ideology 
and intentions, understands that such ac- 
tions come as no surprise. 

From the very first days of this adminis- 
tration, I have insisted that our relations 
with the Soviets be based on realism rather 
than illusion. Indeed, the basis for our for- 
eign policy has been, from the very begin- 
ning, an insistence upon enunciating the 
truth about U.S.-Soviet relations and upon 
making it clearly understood what we think 
the Soviets stand for and what we stand for. 
Now, this may sound obvious, but when we 
took office in 1981, it was in bad need of 
restatement. Today let me state these views 
and review relations between our two coun- 
tries. 

We have adopted a framework for deal- 
ing with the Soviets. We have insisted that 
progress must proceed in four critical areas: 
first, the pursuit of verifiable and stabilizing 
arms reduction, with an emphasis on verifi- 
able; second, negotiated solutions to region- 
al conflicts; third, the advance of human 
rights; and fourth, expanded contacts be- 
tween our peoples. 
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This agenda represents a consistent, long- 
term policy reflecting our moral values, our 
strategic interests, and our commitments to 
our friends and allies. It’s not based on false 
hopes or wishful thinking about the Soviets; 
it’s based on a candid assessment of Soviet 
actions and long-term understanding of 
their intentions. 

I can report that in some areas of this 
four-part agenda, we have seen movement 
and progress. Take arms reduction. At our 
two meetings—our fireside summit in 
Geneva and our Hofdi House discussions in 
Reykjavik—Mr. Gorbachev and I took some 
significant steps forward. We cleared away 
obstacles and came closer to historic agree- 
ments on reducing strategic nuclear weap- 
ons and intermediate-range nuclear mis- 
siles. In the months that followed Reykjavik, 
progress was slower than I had hoped, but 
in recent weeks the Soviets have shown 
new seriousness. A breakthrough in the 
talks on intermediate-range missiles is now 
a distinct possibility. 

Then there is human rights. Here, too, 
we see some positive developments. Andrei 
Sakharov has been released from internal 
exile and allowed to speak his mind. Some 
political prisoners have been released. Emi- 
gration figures for March and April so far 
are up. There is talk of changes in Soviet 
laws. There is talk of a less centralized ap- 
proach to the Soviet economy, giving more 
scope to: individual initiative. We'll see if 
these talks amount to anything. 

In the area of bilateral exchanges, we 
have reached agreement on expanded 
Soviet-American contacts. Cultural, scientif- 
ic, and civilian exchange programs have 
shown a dramatic increase since Geneva. 

But to cite all this is not to be unrealistic 
or to lose the wider context. Serious issues 
remain. For example, in arms negotiations, 
verification remains a critical problem be- 
cause of the poor record of their compli- 
ance with previous agreements. 

Nor have the Soviets abandoned their 
basic strategy of trying to use these negotia- 
tions to divide our allies and friends in 
Europe and Asia from the United States. 
Our allies’ concerns are central. We cannot 
permit the benefit of the reduction in 
longer range INF [intermediate-range nu- 
clear forces] missiles, for example, to be un- 
dermined or circumvented by a continuing 
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imbalance in shorter range INF missiles, in 
which the Soviets have a huge advantage. 
Let me say again: The United States will 
continue to consult closely with its allies, 
and we will not sacrifice their vital interests 
just to sign an agreement. 

Unfortunately, too, the Soviets are still 
trying to stifle the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. I’ve made some very forthcoming pro- 
posals about not deploying strategic de- 
fenses for a period of time, while we and 
the Soviets negotiate on a cooperative tran- 
sition to a new kind of strategic balance, 
one that deters by protecting human lives 
instead of threatening them. 

Mr. Gorbachev himself recently criticized 
the balance of terror as a strategy for keep- 
ing the peace and urged that nuclear doc- 
trines become truly defensive. Well, I agree 
with him. Peace based on strategic defenses 
that can absorb and blunt an attack, cou- 
pled with radical reductions in offensive 
missiles—that is the safest course of all. 

As I said after our Geneva summit, meet- 
ings between our leaders are not a favor 
that one side does for the other. But they 
can be helpful. And in this connection, my 
invitation to Mr. Gorbachev to come to 
America still stands. The welcome mat is 
still out. 

In the human rights area, too, our con- 
cerns are profound. While we welcome the 
resolution of some celebrated individual 
cases, we look for signs that the Soviet 
Union intends to abide by its commitment 
to all its citizens, under its own laws and 
the Helsinki accords. A system that keeps 
Europe artificially divided, that suppresses 
religion and religious contacts, that still 
jams radio broadcasts, and that arrests 
American journalists on  trumped-up 
charges is a problem for other nations. No 
nation will be at peace with its neighbors if 
it is not at peace with its own people. 

So, human rights is not just an internal 
issue; it’s truly an issue of peace. Andrei 
Sakharov said it well: “I am convinced,” he 
said, “that international confidence, mutual 
understanding, disarmament, and interna- 
tional security are inconceivable without an 


open society with freedom of information, 


freedom of conscience, the right to publish, 
and the right to travel and choose the coun- 
try in which one wishes to live.” 
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Unfortunately, the news on the one miss- 
ing item on our agenda is not good. I refer 
to the problem of military conflicts in re- 
gions of the developing world, where the 
facts of Soviet action are brutal, a danger to 
peace and our future relations. 

Despite a claimed desire for peaceful set- 
tlement of these conflicts, despite an- 
nouncements of cease-fires and talk of “‘na- 
tional reconciliation,” Soviet troops contin- 
ue to wage a terrible war against the people 
of Afghanistan. The military threat to our 
friend Pakistan escalates in a way that car- 
ries the risk of larger confrontation. In Ethi- 
opia, Angola, and Cambodia, the Soviet 
Union continues to support brutal wars of 
Leninist regimes against their own peoples. 
In Nicaragua we see such a campaign on 
our own shores, threatening destabilization 
throughout Central America and denying 
the Nicaraguan people their right to deter- 
mine their own future. 

The world will no longer accept this 
policy of global expansionism. In the last 
few years we’ve seen a new trend—the 
spread of democracy from Latin America to 
the Philippines along with a worldwide rev- 
olution in economic thinking—a trend 
toward political and economic freedom as a 
means of nurturing economic growth and 
human progress in the developing world. 
The United States remains pledged to sus- 
taining this movement toward greater per- 
sonal liberty and national self-determination 
and to resisting attempts to reverse it. 

Recently there’ve been signs that the 
Soviet Union may be seeking a diplomatic 
way out of its war in Afghanistan. The 
Soviet Union should know the United States 
seeks no strategic advantage in Afghanistan, 
but it should also know that no political 
settlement will work unless it removes 
Soviet troops promptly and completely and 
allows the Afghan people genuine self-de- 
termination. The role of the resistance alli- 
ance is growing, and we shall continue to 
support it. We'll support any just settlement 
that leads to a truly independent and neu- 
tral Afghanistan and that meets the needs 
of the free Afghan people. 

Similarly, Soviet-bloc military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua reached an unprecedented bil- 
lion dollars last year; the quantities and so- 
phistication of weapons deliveries have 


reached dangerous levels. We have the 
right—indeed, the obligation—to support 
our friends in this hemisphere against this 
blatant intervention. Soviet conduct here 
will be a litmus test of our relationship. 

In Angola, too, we see an escalating 
Soviet and Cuban military commitment in 
the vain quest for a military victory. We call 
for a political solution and for the speedy 
removal of Fidel Castro’s 35,000 Cuban 
mercenaries from Angola. 

Cambodia is another tragic example of 
aggression and occupation, imposed by 
Vietnam and backed by the U.S.S.R. The 
Cambodian people have suffered enough; 
it’s time for genuine self-determination and 
peace in Cambodia. 

Now, what is our agenda today? Well, let 
me be very specific: 

First, the bleeding wound of Afghanistan 
must be healed. I challenge the U.S.S.R. to 
set a date this calendar year when it will 
begin the withdrawal of Soviet troops on a 
speedy schedule. 

Second, I challenge the Soviets to join us 
in moving ahead on an intermediate-range 
nuclear missile that enhances overall securi- 
ty and military stability. The issues of verifi- 
cation and shorter range INF systems must 
be resolved in a way that protects allied 
security interests. 

And third, I challenge them to join us in 
a mutual 50-percent cut in our strategic nu- 
clear arsenals in a way that strengthens sta- 
bility. Our SDI program should not stand in 
the way of such a cut, any more than the 
longstanding Soviet strategic defense pro- 
grams stand in the way. 

Fourth, I challenge the Soviets to join us 
in seeking a safer strategic balance by rely- 
ing less on mutual offensive threats and 
more on defensive systems that threaten no 
one. 

And finally, it’s time to resolve the issue 
of emigration—decisively. It’s time for sub- 
stantially liberalized emigration policies and 
broader freedoms for those Jews, Christians, 
and people of other faiths who choose to 
stay in the Soviet Union. And if this hap- 
pens, we’ll respond. 

If I had to characterize U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions in one word it would be this: proceed- 
ing. No great cause for excitement; no great 
cause for alarm. And perhaps this is the way 
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relations with one’s adversaries should be 
characterized. We have hopes and we have 
determination and we are proceeding. To 
keep that process moving, I have instructed 
Secretary of State George Shultz to go to 
Moscow to discuss a full range of issues be- 
tween our two countries. 

You know, when I look over the past 6 
years of Soviet-American relations, I’m re- 
minded of something Harry Truman said 
when someone said to him, “Give them 
hell, Harry,” and he said, “I have never 
deliberately given anybody hell. I just tell 
them the truth, and they think it’s hell.” 
[Laughter] 

When the United States rebuilt its alli- 
ances and military strength and stood firm 
with the Soviets, some found this provoca- 
tive. When the United States made substan- 
tive arms proposals, others said our refusal 
to instantly forsake them showed intransi- 
gence. And when the United States spoke 
for freedom and the conscience of mankind 
in the face of totalitarian aggression or 
human rights abuses, some criticized such 
affirmations as jeopardizing delicate negoti- 
ations. When we made clear our position on 
SDI and held to it at Reykjavik, there were 
those who feared the end of arms reduction 
efforts. 

Well, what I think we’ve been taught by 
the last 6 years—what I think we need to 
remember now—is that establishing an en- 
vironment where tensions are lessened de- 
mands realism and a willingness to stand by 
our values and commitments in the face of 
threats, walkouts, and woeful predictions. 
We need to remember, too, that voices of 
panic or accommodation disrupt the careful 
pursuit of peace when, in their rush to sign 
an agreement or initial a treaty, they lose 
sight of justice and world freedom as the 
goals of American foreign policy. 

So, I believe our negotiating progress can 
be traced to being forthright in our public 
pronouncements. When I first took office 
and throughout these 6 years, I have been 
candid about Soviet ideology and intentions. 
I did not seek to be unnecessarily antagonis- 
tic, only to acknowledge one of history’s 
gravest lessons: that the first object of ag- 
gressive powers is to inhibit the will of po- 
tential adversaries, to make free nations 
think that public utterances of the truth or 
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moral protests about aggression are them- 
selves acts of belligerence. 

And history teaches that when—in the 
name of peace, free nations acquiesce to 
such subtle intimidations, the collapse of 
their own self-respect and freedom follows 
closely behind. History so often shows that 
conflict results from miscalculation by ag- 
gressive powers who misjudge the will of 
democratic nations to resist. 

Candor and realism about the Soviets 
have helped the peace process, because it is 
not only an essential affirmation of our own 
moral stamina, it’s a signal to our Soviet 
counterparts that any compulsion to exploit 
Western illusions must be resisted because 
such illusions no longer exist. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I’ve often 
spoken of freedom as the fresh and rising 
tide of the future. To speak so is not to 
threaten any people or nation; it is only to 
renew mankind’s most sacred hope and 
oldest dream: a world where material wants 
are satisfied, where human freedom is en- 
shrined, and peace and fellowship among 
nations prevail. Those goals should be cele- 
brated and those truths should be pursued 
with no apologies to anyone. 

I have to close with something I told the 
young people at Purdue yesterday. It came 
to me in a letter, and it was a man making 
the statement that you could go to Japan 
and live there; you could not become Japa- 
nese. You could go to Turkey and live there 
and not become a Turk; or to Greece and 
not become a Greek; or France and not 
become a Frenchman. But anyone from any 
corner of the world can come to America 
and become an American. And it’s time 
perhaps we all understood it. 

That’s the end of the monolog. I under- 
stand now it’s a dialog and we'll have time 
for some questions. 

Mr. Haddad." Yes, sir. Thank you, thank 
you very much for your address today, and 
thanks for agreeing to our question-and- 
answer period. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we’ve asked also 
the news media to participate. They have 
done so by giving us some written ques- 
tions. But I think most of them will come 


1 Edmonde A. Haddad, president of the 
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from the members of the Council. Let’s 
take a first one from the news media be- 
cause it reflects directly on what you’ve just 
told us, sir. 


Arms Control Negotiations 


Secretary General Gorbachev today said 
that the Soviets are willing to negotiate an 
agreement on the shorter range nuclear 
weapons at the same time as the INF talks 
are underway. Does this remove any obsta- 
cle in those talks? 

The President. Well, I think it states 
something that we ourselves believe, and 
that is when he says “at the same time.” 
We have never believed in the linkage of 
those two weapon systems together, but we 
have believed that the negotiations should 
be simultaneous, because they have a pre- 
ponderant—I’m pleased to hear him say 
that—they have a preponderant advantage 
in the short-range weapons, much greater 
than we would have to offer as a deterrent 
on the other side. 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you. A question from 
the audience. 


Trade Deficit 


[The question could not be heard from the 
podium. Mr. Haddad repeated it as fol- 
lows:] 


In the last 6 years, we have gone from a 
major creditor nation to a major debtor 
nation. What can we do about that? 

The President. Well, we have been doing 
some things about that. We have been 
working—first of all, it took me 3 years in 
the economic summit to persuade our trad- 
ing allies there, those other six nations, to 
agree to a total review of the GATT 
system—that is the general tariff treaty that 
governs our trade between our countries. 
And that is going to take place, a meeting 
on that, very shortly. 

We have also—for the first time, our ad- 
ministration has invoked the 301. Now, the 
301 is a thing available to business and in- 
dustry, that if a company or an industry 
here believes it is being unfairly treated in 
competition—the other side dumping their 
product here at less than the cost of pro- 
duction or subsidizing them unfairly and so 
forth or putting obstacles in the way of our 
trade, our product being received in their 


country—heretofore, and before the last 6 
years, the businesses themselves had to 
raise that issue and charge a violation of 
301. Well, we haven’t been waiting for 
them. From where our vantage point is in 
government, where we’ve seen what we 
think are violations of 301, we have been 
bringing the charge against the other coun- 
try and the other industries. 

We don’t believe that protectionism is 
the answer to our problem. Incidentally, 
the increase in our deficit of trade—our im- 
balance of trade and more imports than ex- 
ports—has been brought about by the value 
of our dollar, which now has been redressed 
quite considerably. But it made our product 
too expensive and made their products too 
advantageous price-wise for our consumers 
to ignore, because our money was worth so 
much more. But, as I say, that has been 
partly redressed, but we still have a long 
way to go. We are still continuing. 

But I have lived long enough to know 
that protectionism of the kind that I have 
already vetoed once—and will veto again if 
the same kind of legislation comes up—is 
not the answer. We tried that back in 1930 
with a thing called the Smoot-Hawley tariff, 
and we thus spread worldwide the Great 
Depression that had involved our nation at 
that time. So, we won’t go for that kind. We 
want free trade, but fair trade. And we’re 
going to keep on moving till we get it. 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you, sir. Yes. 


Nuclear Weapons 


[The question could not be heard from the 
podium. Mr. Haddad repeated it as fol- 
lows:] 


Thank you. The gentleman describes 
himself as a high school student, and he’s 
afraid of a lot of things he’s hearing about 
today—afraid of bombs and afraid of the 
possibility of war and so forth and afraid of 
not being told the truth. What would you 
say to a young high school student? 

The President. Tell you the truth. 

We have a system of deterrence right 
now that is called mutual destruction. And 
what it is—the nickname for it is the MAD 
policy, mutual assured destruction—that we 
and the Soviet Union try to keep within 
range of each other, and this includes our 
NATO allies, who look to us for that nucle- 
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ar umbrella—it’s part of the NATO alli- 
ance—and the idea that we both have such 
horrible weapons of such power that if 
either one pushes the button, then there is 
a retaliation, and the retaliation would be so 
severe and so great that the other side 
would have no gain out of their assault. 

Well, to me, I think that’s, first of all, 
immoral. And I think that we’re violating 
what was a moral principle even in war 
previously. We used to meet in Geneva— 
the countries of the world—and have rules 
of warfare in which we protected the non- 
combatants from being victims of warfare— 
that you did not injure or did not attack 
and endanger noncombatants, the innocent. 
Now we are assuring our safety with weap- 
ons that were designed to wipe cut every- 
one, including the noncombatants. I think 
it’s immoral, and that’s why we’re promot- 
ing SDI. 

I came up with that idea, and I submitted 
it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff one afternoon 
at my office and said: Is it possible that we 
could research and find a weapon that 
could destroy those missiles before they 
reached their target, as they came out of 
the silosP They said they thought such a 
thing could be done, and we embarked on 
that program. We’ve made great break- 
throughs; it shows great promise. 

And I have also said, and said to Mr. Gor- 
bachev, that if and when we have estab- 
lished that we have such a defensive 
weapon, in return for the elimination, ulti- 
mately, of all nuclear weapons, we’ll share 
it with them. We'll share it with anyone, so 
that we all have a defense in case some day 
there comes a madman like a Hitler. And 
we all know how to make those weapons, so 
we can’t be sure that some day someone 
won't try. But if we all have a foolproof 
defense—but I think it calls for doing what 
we're doing right now—negotiating, even 
piecemeal, in trying to get a reduction and 
start on the path leading to ultimate elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you, sir. 

Middle East 

Mr. President, King Hussein has been 
getting a favorable response in Western 
Europe to his proposal for an international 


peace conference on the Middle East. Such 
a conference would include the Soviet 
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Union and the Palestinians. Does the U.S. 
now support such a conference, and will 
the King be coming to Washington? 

The President. We have been working, 
ourselves—this idea—we can’t ignore the 
fact that so far Israel, and with some justice, 
opposes the idea of the participation of the 
two countries you named, because both of 
them still deny the right of Israel to exist as 
a nation. They say it has no right to even 
exist. Until they are willing to abide by, 
well, U.N. rules 242 and 338, as Egypt did, 
and agree that Israel has a right to exist as a 
nation, then I think that we would join also. 
We are not opposed to the idea of an inter- 
national meeting to try and bring together 
those warring nations—the Arab bloc and 
Israel—and remove that threat once and for 
all from the Middle East. 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you, sir. Question 
from the audience. 


Budget Deficit 


[The question could not be heard from the 
podium. Mr. Haddad repeated it as fol- 
lows:] 


What steps are being taken by the admin- 
istration to reduce the national debtP What 
steps specifically are being taken? 

The President. God bless you. [Laughter] 
I’m glad to have that question. [Laughter] 

To reduce the national debt, of course, 
requires balancing the budget and stopping 
the deficit spending that is going on. We 
have been trying to do that with the budg- 
ets that we’ve submitted over these last few 
years. When I hear some of our opponents 
complaining that I am responsible for the 
present deficits, I get a little annoyed, be- 
cause if we had been given the budget that 
I asked for in 1982, the cumulative deficits 
through 1986 would be $207 billion less 
than they turned out to be. 

What we have to have is a recognition, 
first of all, of what a great many States have 
and what California has in its constitution, 
and that is a clause in the United States 
Constitution that says there must be a bal- 
anced budget; there can be no deficit 
spending. So far, that came close. We lost 
by one vote in the Senate in the last go- 
around. The House defeated it by a bigger 
margin, but in the Senate—to have a consti- 
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tutional amendment that would bring this 
about. 

The second thing is—and oh, how I want 
this, I had it for 8 years here in California as 
Governor—forty-three Governors today 
have the right of line-item veto. And I want 
to give you a little proof of how it works. I 
line-item vetoed 943 times in the 8 years I 
was in Sacramento. I was never overridden 
once, because in our budgeting process it 
takes two-thirds of the legislature to ap- 
prove the budget to begin with and only 
takes two-thirds to override a veto. Isn’t it 
strange that the same people, by a two- 
thirds margin, would vote for certain items 
in the budget where they were just buried 
in there with everything else, but when you 
took it out by itself and exposed it and they 
had to vote for it all on its own, they 
wouldn’t do it. So, this we need. It’s one of 
the greatest things we must have. 

And there is another thing. There is one 
thing with regard to the national debt—but, 
once again, it isn’t effective until we can 
balance that budget. And that is that there 
is a fund in the Treasury where citizens can 
contribute to that fund, and the fund is for 
the purpose of reducing the national debt. 
So, anyone that feels they want to be chari- 
table—[laughter|—— 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you. The gentleman 
right here. Yes. 


Espionage 


[The question could not be heard from the 
om Mr. Haddad repeated it as fol- 
ows:] 


Thank you. The gentleman asked a ques- 
tion on the recent espionage—the Pollard 
case and the most recent news involving 
the Marines. What does he attribute this 
breakdown in patriotism, apparently, 
among some of our citizens? 

The President. Now, what do you say? 
Could occasion that kind of breakdown? 

Mr. Haddad. Yes, sir. What would be the 
background of that? 

The President. Oh. Well, I thought I was 
going to get a question on that subject some 
place, and so I just made a little note for 
myself that if it did come along, what I 
wanted to answer: that yesterday I charac- 
terized the Soviet invasion of our premises 
as outrageous—and that stands—and I can’t 


seriously believe that the Soviets are charg- 
ing us with immorality in light of what has 
happened. For obvious reasons I cannot and 
will not comment on alleged U‘S. intelli- 
gence activities, although I do note that the 
timing of the Soviet so-called revelations is 
curious, coming right after our protest on 
their activities in Moscow. 

U.S. intelligence activities are subjected 
to rigorous oversight. We have laws and Ex- 
ecutive orders that regulate them. They’re 
also subject to close scrutiny by the Con- 
gress through Select Committees on Intelli- 
gence and through the appropriations proc- 
ess. Now, you can’t go further in discussing 
intelligence or counterintelligence than 
that. 

But, again, you were pointing directly to 
the young men there. I tell you, this has 
been a severe blow to many of us. We have 
in our military today the highest percentage 
of high school graduates ever in our history, 
and it’s a volunteer army. There are three 
intelligence brackets in the military by 
which jobs and so forth and assignments are 
determined. We have the highest number 
in the top percentage of intelligence that 
we have ever had. 

And yet suddenly we can see this viola- 
tion of orders against fraternization and 
then what was outright selling—and so 
forth—out our country. And it’s hard to ex- 
plain. I can’t believe it’s widespread, and 
yet I’m going to share with you a concern 
that I have. I’ve been very concerned, and 
we've been trying to do something about, 
value-free education. And I can’t help but 
wonder, are we now seeing the fruit of edu- 
cation that predominantly throughout our 
country has stopped performing any teach- 
ing on the basis of moral principles or what 
is right or what is wrong. 

I just told a little story here to my com- 
panions at lunch of an incident of a counsel- 
or just recently who gave his students that 
he was counseling a problem. He said, “You 
find a billfold with an address in it and a 
thousand dollars. Now, what do you do with 
itP Do you give it back? Do you keep it? 
What do you do?” The consensus from the 
students was, it would be dumb to give it 
back. And when the counselor was asked, 
well, what did he then say to them, he said, 
“Oh, I wouldn’t impose my opinion on 
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them. It’s not for me to tell them or make a 
differentiation of that kind. I wouldn’t be a 
counselor if I did.” 

Well, I think it’s high time we got back to 
saying there are things that are wrong, 
there is a right and wrong, and we expect 
our kids to—{applause}—— 

Trade With Japan 

Mr. Haddad. We have time for just two 
more questions. One from the press here: 
Could you comment, sir, on the issue of 
tariffs on microchips from Japan, and what 
is being done to preserve the excellent rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan 
during this time of severe trade friction? 

The President. Well, we are trying to pre- 
serve those relations. And very shortly I will 
have a visitor, Yasu Nakasone, their Prime 
Minister, who I must tell you has been—in 
fact, he has endangered his own political 
standing in his country because of his will- 
ingness to meet with us and try to eliminate 
some of the barriers to trade that they have 
erected. 

This thing was a violation of an agree- 
ment signed 7 months ago in which we 
found there was a market denied to our 
microchips in their country at the same 
time that they were dumping, not only 
here but in other countries, their micro- 
chips in an effort to get the market at a 
subsidized price that was less than the cost 
of production. We therefore have—and, yes, 
in the nature of protectionism in that par- 
ticular area—have issued an ultimatum of 
certain things—tariff steps and so forth that 
we're going to take on just certain specific 
items having to do with that kind of tech- 
nology unless they change this order of 
theirs, and then we will remove the embar- 
go that we’re going to put on. We feel that 
we have to do that. 

And I’m looking forward to the meeting 
with Prime Minister Nakasone. As I say, he 
has been most helpful. But their whole tra- 
dition has been one of the barring of things 
in their markets; for example, allowing an 
American product to be sold, only it 
couldn’t be advertised in their language. So, 
the Japanese would see the ad, but they 
couldn’t read—{/aughter|}—what the print 
said. And we’ve gotten corrections of a 
great many of those things, and they have 
become a very fine partner of ours in inter- 
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national relations, and an ally at the eco- 
nomic summits. And so, I have to be opti- 
mistic about what we can accomplish there. 
They are our second largest trading part- 
ner; Canada is the first. 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you, sir. One last 
question. Yes, sir. 


Space Program 


[The question could not be heard from the 
podium. Mr. Haddad repeated it as fol- 


lows:} 


Thank you. Is the United States investi- 
gating alleged Soviet sabotage of our recent 
space disasters, and has this slowed down 
our space program? 

The President. Well, as | said, it’s very 
difficult to speak openly and publicly about 
things we do. But let me just say, we aren’t 
ignoring anything in our investigation of 
the space problem, and we’re determined 
to go ahead with it and continue with our 
program in the next decade or two of 
having a space station out there, because of 
the great good that can come from it. 

Incidentally, I call to your attention with 
regard to that and put in a plug here. 
You’re very shortly, I think, going to be 
seeing some television spots done by a pri- 
vate foundation—and maybe some of you 
are members and supporters of it—who are 
going to put spots on the air telling the 
American people what the space program 
has meant to all of us in the spinoffs—the 
things that we have found even with regard 
to medicine, to various health devices, to 
even a uniform for firemen that is more 
protective and so forth—that have all been 
spinoffs, with billions of dollars to the Amer- 
ican people, of the shuttle program. So, 
we're really getting our money’s worth 
there. And these things will be being shown 
to you very shortly. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. in 
the Los Angeles Ballroom at the Century 
Plaza Hotel. 


Prior to the luncheon, the President at- 
tended a reception for leaders of the Coun- 
cil at the Century Plaza Hotel. 
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Arizona Diamond Jubilee Year, 1987 





Proclamation 5630. April 10, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In 1912, the Territory of Arizona became 
the forty-eighth State to join the Union. The 
formation of the continental United States, 
“the lower forty-eight,” was now complete. 
At the time, the long trail of American pio- 
neering across the continent seemed com- 
plete as well. But in the three-quarters of a 
century since then, the people of Arizona 
have shown again and again that they have 
never lost the tenacity and pioneer spirit 
that gained them statehood. Our Nation is 
much the better thereby. 

Arizona has always presented challenges 
and frontiers to those who would settle 
there—Indians, missionaries, colonists, and 
pioneers alike. Today’s Arizonans pioneer in 
high technology, medical research, space 
programs, astronomy, and many more fields 
of endeavor, and Americans continue to 
find opportunity in this beautiful State. 

That beauty, from the Grand Canyon in 
the north to the Saguaro National Monu- 
ment in the south, will forever epitomize 
the scenic majesty of the American West. 
Because the pioneer spirit of the people of 
Arizona continues to epitomize the Ameri- 
can spirit, it is most fitting that every Amer- 
ican celebrate the 75th anniversary of Ari- 
zona statehood. 

The Congress, by Public Law, 100-10, has 
designated 1987 as “Arizona Diamond Jubi- 
lee Year” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of the 75th anniversary of Arizona 
statehood. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1987 as Arizona Diamond 
Jubilee Year and call upon the people of the 
United States and the Federal, State, and 
local governments to commemorate the ju- 
bilee with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:05 p.m., April 13, 1987] 


Facilitating Access to Science and 
Technology 





Executive Order of April 10, 1987. 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Technology Transfer Act of 1986 
(Public Law 99-502), the Trademark Clarifi- 
cation Act of 1984 (Public Law 98-620), and 
the University and Small Business Patent 
Procedure Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-517), 
and in order to ensure that Federal agen- 
cies and laboratories assist universities and 
the private sector in broadening our tech- 
nology base by moving new knowledge 
from the research laboratory into the devel- 
opment of new products and processes, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Transfer of Federally Funded 
Technology. 

(a) The head of each Executive depart- 
ment and agency, to the extent permitted 
by law, shall encourage and facilitate col- 
laboration among Federal laboratories, State 
and local governments, universities, and the 
private sector, particularly small business, in 
order to assist in the transfer of technology 
to the marketplace. 

(b) The head of each Executive depart- 
ment and agency shall, within overall fund- 
ing allocations and to the extent permitted 
by law: 

(1) delegate authority to its government- 
owned, government-operated Federal lab- 
oratories: 

(A) to enter into cooperative research and 
development agreements with other Feder- 
al laboratories, State and local governments, 
universities, and the private sector; and 

(B) to license, assign, or waive rights to 
intellectual property developed by the labo- 
ratory either under such cooperative re- 
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search or development agreements and 
from within individual laboratories. 

(2) identify and encourage persons to act 
as conduits between and among Federal 
laboratories, universities, and the private 
sector for the transfer of technology devel- 
oped from federally funded research and 
development efforts; 

(3) ensure that State and local govern- 
ments, universities, and the private sector 
are provided with information on the tech- 
nology, expertise, and facilities available in 
Federal laboratories; 

(4) promote the commercialization, in 
accord with my Memorandum to the Heads 
of Executive Departments and Agencies of 
February 18, 1983. of patentable results of 
federally funded research by granting to all 
contractors, regardless of size, the title to 
patents made in whole or in part with Fed- 
eral funds, in exchange for royalty-free use 
by or on behalf of the government; 

(5) implement, as expeditiously as practi- 
cable, royalty-sharing programs with inven- 
tors who were employees of the agency at 
the time their inventions were made, and 
cash award programs; and 

(6) cooperate, under policy guidance pro- 
vided by the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy, with the heads of other affected de- 
partments and agencies in the development 
of a uniform policy permitting Federal con- 
tractors tc retain rights to software, engi- 
neering drawings, and other technical data 
generated by Federal grants and contracts, 
in exchange for royalty-free use by or on 
behalf of the government. 

Sec. 2. Establishment of the Technology 
Share Program. The Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Energy, and Health and 
Human Services and the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space. Admin- 
istration shall select one or more of their 
Federal laboratories to participate in the 
Technology Share Program. Consistent with 
its mission and policies and within its over- 
all funding allocation in any year, each Fed- 
eral laboratory so selected shall: 

(a) Identify areas of research and technol- 
ogy of potential importance to long-term 
national economic competitiveness and in 
which the laboratory possesses special com- 
petence and/or unique facilities; 

(b) Establish a mechanism through which 
the laboratory performs research in areas 
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identified in Section 2(a) as a participant of 
a consortium composed of United States in- 
dustries and universities. All consortia so es- 
tablished shall have, at a minimum, three 
individual companies that conduct the ma- 
jority of their business in the United States; 
and 

(c) Limit its participation in any consorti- 
um so established to the use of laboratory 
personnel and facilities. However, each lab- 
oratory may also provide financial support 
generally not to exceed 25 percent of the 
total budget for the activities of the consor- 
tiurm. Such financial support by any labora- 
tory in all such consortia shall be limited to 
a maximum of $5 million per annum. 

Sec. 3. Technology Exchange—Scientists 
and Engineers. The Executive Director of 
the President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange shall assist Federal agencies, 
where appropriate, by developing and im- 
plementing an exchange program whereby 
scientists and engineers in the private 
sector may take temporary assignments in 
Federal laboratories, and scientists and en- 
gineers in Federal laboratories may take 
temporary assignments in the private 
sector. 

Sec. 4. International Science and Technol- 
ogy. In order to ensure that the United 
States benefits from and fully exploits scien- 
tific research and technology developed 
abroad, 

(a) The head of each Executive depart- 
ment and agency, when negotiating or en- 
tering into cooperative research and devel- 
opment agreements and licensing arrange- 
ments with foreign persons or industrial or- 
ganizations (where these entities are direct- 
ly or indirectly controlled by a foreign com- 
pany or government), shall, in consultation 
with the United States Trade Representa- 
tive, give appropriate consideration: 

(1) to whether such foreign companies or 
governments permit and encourage United 
States agencies, organizations, or persons to 
enter into cooperative research and devel- 
opment agreements and licensing arrange- 
ments on a comparable basis; 

(2) to whether those foreign governments 
have policies to protect the United States 
intellectual property rights; and 

(3) where cooperative research will in- 
volve data, technologies, or products subject 
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to national security export controls under 
the laws of the United States, to whether 
those foreign governments have adopted 
adequate measures to prevent the transfer 
of strategic technology to destinations pro- 
hibited under such national security export 
controls, either through participation in the 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral 
Export Controls (COCOM) or through other 
international agreements to which the 
United States and such foreign governments 
are signatories. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall develop a 
recruitment policy that encourages scien- 
tists and engineers from other Federal 
agencies, academic institutions, and indus- 
try to apply for assignments in embassies of 
the United States; and 

(c) The Secretaries of State and Com- 
merce and the Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation shall develop a central 
mechanism for the prompt and efficient dis- 
semination of science and technology infor- 
mation developed abroad to users in Feder- 
al laboratories, academic institutions, and 
the private sector on a fee-for-service basis. 

Sec. 5. Technology Transfer from the De- 
partment of Defense. Within 6 months of 
the date of this Order, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall identify a list of funded technol- 
ogies that would be potentially useful to 
United States industries and universities. 
The Secretary shall then accelerate efforts 
to make these technologies more readily 
available to United States industries and 
universities. 

Sec. 6. Basic Science and Technology Cen- 
ters. The head of each Executive depart- 
ment and agency shall examine the poten- 
tial for including the establishment of uni- 
versity research centers in engineering, sci- 
ence, or technology in the strategy and 
planning for any future research and devel- 
opment programs. Such university centers 
shall be jointly funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the private sector, and, where ap- 
propriate, the States and shall focus on 
areas of fundamental research and technol- 
ogy that are both scientifically promising 
and have the potential to contribute to the 
Nation’s long-term economic competitive- 
ness. 

Sec. 7. Reporting Requirements. 

(a) Within 1 year from the date of this 
Order, the Director of the Office of Science 


and Technology Policy shall convene an 
interagency task force comprised of the 
heads of representative agencies and the di- 
rectors of representative Federal laborato- 
ries, or their designees, in order to identify 
and disseminate creative approaches to 
technology transfer from Federal laborato- 
ries. The task force will report to the Presi- 
dent on the progress of and problems with 
technology transfer from Federal laborato- 
ries. 

(b) Specifically, the report shall include: 

(1) a listing of current technology transfer 
programs and an assessment of the effec- 
tiveness of these programs; 

(2) identification of new or creative ap- 
proaches to technology transfer that might 
serve as model programs for Federal labora- 
tories; 

(3) criteria to assess the effectiveness and 
impact on the Nation’s economy of planned 
or future technology transfer efforts; and 

(4) a compilation and assessment of the 
Technology Share Program established in 
Section 2 and, where appropriate, related 
cooperative research and development ven- 
ture programs. 

Sec. 8. Relation to Existing Law. Nothing 
in this Order shall affect the continued ap- 
plicability of any existing laws or regulations 
relating to the transfer of United States 
technology to other nations. The head of 
any Executive department or agency may 
exclude from consideration, under this 
Order, any technology that would be, if 
transferred, detrimental to the interests of 


national security. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 10, 1987. 


Note: The Executive order will be assigned a 
number when it has been filed with the 
Office of the Federal Register. 


Facilitating Access to Science and 
Technology 





Statement on Executive Order of 
April 10, 1987. 





I believe a vigorous science and technolo- 
gy enterprise involving the private sector is 
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essential to our economic and national secu- 
rity as we approach the 2lst century. Ac- 
cordingly, I have today issued an Executive 
order, “Facilitating Access to Science and 
Technology.” 


It is important not only to ensure that we 
maintain American preeminence in gener- 
ating new knowledge and know-how in ad- 
vanced technologies but also that we en- 
courage the swiftest possible transfer of fed- 
erally developed science and technology to 
the private sector. All of the provisions of 
this Executive order are designed to keep 
the United States on the leading edge of 
international competition. 


President’s Commission on 
Compensation of Career Federal 
Executives 





Executive Order of April 10, 1987. 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, and in order 
to establish, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advi- 
sory commission on compensation of career 
Federal executives, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


Section 1. Establishment. There is estab- 
lished the President’s Commission on Com- 
pensation of Career Federal Executives. 
The Commission shall be composed of 
seven members, to be appointed or desig- 
nated by the President, not more than four 
of whom shall be employees of the Federal 
government. The President shall designate 
the Chairman of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Commission 
shall study the levels of compensation paid 
to career members of the Senior Executive 
Service (SES) and shall advise the President 
and the Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management on its findings and recommen- 
dations, including its conclusions on: 

(1) what effects inflation has had on these 
pay levels; 
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(2) how these pay levels compare with 
those of similarly situated executives in the 
private sector; 

(3) how these pay levels affect the recruit- 
ment and retention of career executives in 
the Federal service; 

(4) whether these pay levels are appropri- 
ate; 

(5) how compensation of the Senior Exec- 
utive Service should relate to compensation 
of (a) Executive Level employees, and (b) 
GS/GM employees; and 

(6) whether legislation should be pro- 
posed to alter the President’s authority to 
adjust SES compensation levels. 

(b) The Commission shall report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the President 
and the Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management no later than August 1, 1987. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
Executive departments and agencies shall, 
to the extent provided by law, provide the 
Commission such information with respect 
to the compensation of career Federal ex- 
ecutives as it may require for purposes of 
carrying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation for their work 
on the Commission. However, members ap- 
pointed from among private citizens of the 
United States shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons 
serving intermittently in the government 
service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) The Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management shall, to the extent permit- 
ted by law and subject to the availability of 
funds, provide the Commission with such 
administrative services, facilities, staff, and 
other support services as may be necessary 
for the effective performance of its func- 
tions. 

Sec. 4. General. (a) Notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other Executive order, the 
responsibilities of the President under the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended, except that of reporting annually 
to the Congress, which are applicable to the 
Commission established by this Order, shall 
be performed by the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management, in accordance 
with guidelines and procedures established 
by the Administrator of General Services. 
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(b) The Commission shall terminate 30 
days after submission of its report to the 
President. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 10, 1987. 


Note: The Executive order will be assigned a 
number when it has been filed with the 
Office of the Federal Register. 


United States Embassy in Moscow and 
Canada-United States Relations 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 11, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

Greetings from California. As you might 
have heard on the news, yesterday at the 
World Affairs Council in Los Angeles, I de- 
livered a major foreign policy address con- 
cerning our relations with the Soviet Union. 
As I explained in that speech, I believe 
there’s reason for optimism about the 
chances for better relations with the Sovi- 
ets, but we also face some tough, conten- 
tious issues that require realism and 
strength of will on our part. 

Secretary Shultz is leaving today for 
Moscow, where he will meet with Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze and other high ech- 
elon Soviet officials. In light of revelations 
concerning Soviet espionage activities, this 
meeting will be much weightier than ex- 
pected. I’ve instructed Secretary Shultz to 
make embassy security a major agenda item 
during his discussions with his Soviet coun- 
terpart. 

Recent events have made it clear that the 
Soviets have gone beyond the bounds of 
reason in their efforts to compromise the 
security of our current Embassy in Moscow. 
Unfortunately, no one is suggesting that 
Soviet espionage is not a fact of life, but 
what seems to be emerging is the picture of 
an intense espionage strategy that reflects a 
callous disregard for the consequences of 
such actions. 

At the site of our new Embassy, sensors 
and listening devices have been discovered 


in the materials for the new building. This 
prompted me to announce this week that 
our diplomats will not be occupying our 
new Embassy unless and until I am assured 
that it is safe and secure. Likewise, the Sovi- 
ets will not be permitted to move into their 
new Embassy in Washington, DC, until a 
simultaneous move can be made by both 
countries. 

What the Soviets have done is throw off- 
track a bilateral process that has been 
moving forward since 1969, when an agree- 
ment was made, after long negotiations, 
about new embassy sites. Over the years, 
with several of my predecessors, various 
agreements and understandings were 
reached, culminating in construction in 
1977 of the new Soviet complex and 1979 
of the new U.S. complex. Both the spirit 
and the letter of those understandings and 
agreements have been violated. 

We do not take this lightly. I have asked 
former Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, 
under the general authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, to chair a top-level panel to 
investigate security at our Embassy and to 
give me a frank assessment. Parallel with 
this, my Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, under Ambassador Anne Arm- 
strong’s leadership, will be examining secu- 
rity and counterintelligence procedures 
used at our Embassies throughout the 
world. Both will make reports to me 
through the National Security Council. 

The condition of our new Embassy struc- 
ture in Moscow is being evaluated. A deter- 
mination will be made whether our new 
Embassy will ever be secure or whether it’s 
necessary for us to destroy and rebuild it. 
Secretary Shultz will make certain the Sovi- 
ets understand that if we’re to improve re- 
lations such espionage tactics are totally un- 
acceptable. 

All this is certainly in stark contrast to the 
openness and friendship I found on my own 
diplomatic mission to Canada. Sunday and 
Monday I visited our northern neighbors 
and friends. My discussions with Prime Min- 
ister Mulroney were warm and, yes, pro- 
ductive. We spoke seriously about the envi- 
ronmental challenge of acid rain, for exam- 
ple, and we’re going to do something about 
it. We also discussed our current efforts to 
tear down barriers to commerce and estab- 
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lish free trade between our peoples and 
countries. 

The enthusiastic reception I received 
from the Canadian Parliament suggests that 
a free trade agreement between Canada 
and the United States is an idea whose time 
has come. I pledged to Prime Minister Mul- 
roney and the people in Canada that we’re 
going all out to make this visionary proposal 
of the Prime Minister a reality. We'll do it 
for the prosperity and jobs it will create in 
both our countries; but just as important, it 
will be an example to all the world that free 
and fair trade, and not protectionism, is the 
way to progress and economic advance- 
ment. What we seek is a world where all 
countries treat each other with the same 
spirit of benevolence and trust as is true 
between the United States and Canada. 

Well, that’s all for now. Until next week, 
thanks for listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
the Century Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, 
CA. 


Tax Reform 





Statement by the President. April 14, 1987 





By April 15th millions of Americans will 
have filed their income tax returns, honest- 
ly and carefully fulfilling their duty as citi- 
zens. For most of us, tax day has never 
been what you would call a cause for cele- 
bration, but this year is different. This is the 
last gasp of the old Tax Code. This April 
15th is the last time Americans will pay the 
higher, complicated rates of the old system. 
Starting this year, tax reform takes over: 
Now our tax laws are fairer, and personal 
income tax rates lower for most Americans. 
Approximately 80 percent of all taxpayers 
will be paying less in taxes or will be paying 
no taxes at all. From now on, April 15th will 
be a lot easier to take. 

There are two stages to tax reform, two 
major tax rate cuts: one that started January 
lst of this year, the next scheduled to take 
place the beginning of 1988. When tax 
reform is fully in effect, the personal ex- 
emption—the deduction you take for your- 
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self, your spouse, and every dependent in 
your household—that exemption will be 
practically doubled. The standard deduction 
also increases dramatically. Our present 14- 
rate structure will be collapsed into only 2 
rates: 15 and 28 percent. Millions of Ameri- 
cans with low incomes will be dropped 
from the Federal income tax rolls altogeth- 
er. 

Starting this year, America has the sleek- 
est, most modern, most competitive tax 
structure of all the major industrialized na- 
tions. Our economic expansion, already one 
of the longest on record, is being given an- 
other shot of adrenalin. That means more 
jobs, more growth, more prosperity for all 
Americans. 

That’s the good news. The bad news is 
that some in the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party are suggesting, in effect, repeal- 
ing tax reform, delaying next year’s tax rate 
reduction and turning it into a mammoth 
tax increase on the American people. Some 
have other mischievous schemes for raising 
your taxes. 

Let me put this in plain English: No way! 
Congress is proving again this year that it 
will simply spend every cent it takes away 
from the people, and then it will spend a 
little more. We will not break our word to 
the American people. There will be no tax 
hike; tax rate cuts will go ahead as sched- 
uled. We’re cutting tax rates in 1987 and 
1988, and they’re going to stay that way. 


Secretary of State Shultz’ Meetings in 
oscow 





Statement by the President. April 15, 1987 





Secretary Shultz has reported to me that 
his meetings in Moscow covered all items 
on our agenda: human rights, regional 
issues, bilateral affairs, Soviet violations of 
our Embassy, and arms reductions. I am 
pleased to report that progress was made in 
each of these areac, although more clearly 
remains to be done. 

Reaching equitable, effectively verifiable, 
and stabilizing arms reductions agreements 
has long been one of the primary objectives 
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of my administration. The exchanges that 
Secretary Shultz had in this area hold prom- 
ise for an agreement on intermediate nucle- 
ar forces at some point in the not too dis- 
tant future. Agreements on START and 
space and defense will be more difficult, 
but we will continue our efforts in these 
areas. Consultations with our allies, particu- 
larly on the Soviet proposals on short-range 
intermediate nuclear forces, are especially 
important. 

I look forward to meeting with Secretary 
Shultz tomorrow, at which time I will re- 
ceive a full report on the details of his 
Moscow meetings and his briefings with our 
NATO allies. 


Agency for International Development 





Nomination of M. Alan Woods To Be 
Administrator. April 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate M. Alan Woods to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development. He would succeed M. Peter 
McPherson. 

Since 1985 Mr. Woods has been Deputy 
United States Trade Representative, with 
the rank of Ambassador. Previously, he was 
vice president (technology), Sears World 
Trade, 1983-1985; vice president, DGA 
International, 1977-1983; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Affairs), Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1976-1977; and Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Deputy Sec- 
retaries of Defense, Department of De- 
fense, 1975-1976. 

He graduated from American University 
(B.A., 1967). Mr. Woods is married and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. He was born Oc- 
tober 13, 1945. 


Commission on Civil Rights 





Appointment of William Barclay Allen as a 
Member. April 15, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William Barclay Allen to be 


a member of the Commission on Civil 
Rights for a term expiring December 5, 
1992. 

Since 1983 Dr. Allen has been a professor 
of government, Claremont Graduate 
School, department of humanities and social 
sciences, Harvey Mudd College in Clare- 
mont, CA. Previously he was associate pro- 
fessor, Claremont Graduate School, Harvey 
Mudd College, 1976-1983. His initial ap- 
pointment to that institution was as an as- 
sistant professor, 1972; he received tenure 
and became an associate professor in 1976. 
Dr. Allen was an assistant professor of gov- 
ernment, the American University, School 
of Government and Public Administration, 
in Washington, DC, 1971-1972. 

He graduated from Pepperdine Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1967); Claremont Graduate School 
(M.A., 1968; Ph.D., 1972). He is married, 
has one child, and resides in Claremont, 
CA. He was born March 18, 1944, in Fer- 
nandina Beach, FL. 


Nuclear Nonproliferation 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations Announcing New 
Guidelines. April 16, 1987 





The President is pleased to announce a 
new policy to limit the proliferation of mis- 
siles capable of delivering nuclear weapons. 
The U.S. Government is adopting this 
policy today in common with the Govern- 
ments of Canada, France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom. These nations have long 
been deeply concerned over the dangers of 
nuclear proliferation. Acting on this con- 
cern, these seven governments have formu- 
lated guidelines to control the transfer of 
equipment and technology that could con- 
tribute to nuclear-capable missiles. 

This initiative was completed only recent- 
ly, following several years of diplomatic dis- 
cussions among these governments. The 
fact that all seven governments have agreed 
to common guidelines and to a common 
annex of items to be controlled serves to 
prevent commercial advantage or disadvan- 
tage for any of the countries. Both the 
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guidelines and its annex will be made avail- 
able to the public. 

The President wishes to stress that it is 
the continuing aim of the United States 
Government to encourage international co- 
operation in the peaceful use of modern 
technology, including in the field of space. 
The guidelines are not intended to impede 
this objective. However, such encourage- 
ment must be given in ways that are fully 
consistent with the nonproliferation policies 
of the U.S. Government. 

The United States, and its partners in this 
important initiative, would welcome the ad- 
herence of all states to these guidelines in 
the interest of international peace and secu- 


rity. 


White House Office 





Appointment of William B. Lytton III as 
Deputy Special Counsellor to the President. 
April 16, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of William B. Lytton III to be 
Deputy Special Counsellor to the President. 
He will succeed Charles N. Brower. 


Since 1983 Mr. Lytton has been a partner 
in the Philadelphia law firm of Kohn, 
Savett, Klein & Graf, P.C. From 1985 to 
1986, he served as staff director and chief 
counsel of the Philadelphia Special Investi- 
gation (MOVE) Commission. Prior to join- 
ing the above firm, he served in the United 
States attorney’s office in Philadelphia as 
first assistant United States attorney (1981- 
1983), chief of the criminal division (1980- 
1981), and in the special prosecution divi- 
sion (1978-1980); the United States attor- 
ney’s office in Chicago (1975-1978); special 
counsel to the minority, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, U.S. Senate 
(1973-1975); minority staff, Government 
Operations Committee, U.S. Senate (1972- 
1973); and on the legislative staff of Senator 
Charles H. Percy (1971-1972). Mr. Lytton 
has been a lecturer in law at Temple Uni- 
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versity School of Law, an instructor at the 
National Institute of Trial Advocacy, and 4 
lecturer and instructor at the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Advocacy Institute. 


Mr. Lytton graduated from Georgetown 
University with a B.A. degree in 1970. In 
1973 he earned a J.D. degree from Ameri- 
can University Law School. He was born 
August 22, 1948, in St. Louis, MO, and re- 
sides in Devon, PA, with his wife and two 
children. 


Secretary of State Shultz’ Meetings in 
Moscow 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters at Rancho del Cielo, 
California. April 16, 1987 





The President. 1 have a statement here. 


I have just received a full report from 
Secretary Shultz on his talks in Moscow and 
his consultations with our allies. And 
George, as usual, put forward our positions 
in Moscow with firmness and great skill. It’s 
clear to me that the visit was very useful in 
advancing the dialog between our coun- 
tries in a number of areas—human rights, 
bilateral relations, regional issues, and arms 
reductions. 


The contacts the Secretary had with di- 
vided families, church groups, private indi- 
viduals, paid public tribute to the courage 
of those in the Soviet Union struggling for 
human rights. He made clear to the Soviet 
leader that self-determination for Afghani- 
stan and Soviet troop withdrawal were es- 
sential to peace. 


Important progress was made in arms re- 
ductions. On intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles, we’ve narrowed the gaps a little 
more. After we consult further with our 
allies, we may have new ideas to offer. I 
remain optimistic about an agreement this 
year. There was movement on nuclear test- 
ing talks and on a ban on chemical weap- 
ons. On strategic defensive reductions and 
defense in space, the talks were detailed . 
and useful, and will intensify. 
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When I return to Washington, I will meet 
with the bipartisan congressional leadership 
to review this week’s progress. It’s my hope 
that the process now underway continues to 
move forward and that Mr. Gorbachev and 
I can complete an historic agreement on 
East-West relations at a summit meeting. 
And in that connection, I will consult per- 
sonally with our NATO allies on further ne- 
gotiations and plans. 


And again, I am deeply grateful to the 
Secretary. 


Secretary Shultz. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Q. Mr. President, has Gorbachev boxed in 
the Alliance with his position on shorter 
range missiles at this point? 

The President. George, would you like to 
answer that one? I don’t think—I don’t feel 
boxed in. 

Secretary Shultz. I don’t say so at all. I 
think that we had a very good meeting in 
Brussels this morning and reviewed the 
whole process, and I think the opportunities 
before us—and we have different alterna- 
tive ways to go—are all very positive. 

Q. Well, did the NATO leaders indicate 
that they’re prepared to give up not only 
the medium-range option but also the short- 
er range option at this point? 

Secretary Shultz. Well, we're discussing 
that and they’re taking counsel, and we'll 
come to a view. 

Q. Is it fair to say a disagreement at this 
point, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Shultz. No, it isn’t fair to say 
that. It’s fair to say people are considering 
an important offer that the Soviets put on 
the table when I was in Moscow. And you 
don’t just react to things like that; you think 
them over. 

Q. But the President said there was not 
much progress on START. Do you—are you 
reconciled that there will not be time in 
your Presidency to negotiate a cutback with 
strategic missiles? 

The President. No, I’m not reconciled to 
that at all. We feel—take that very serious- 
ly, and we intend to keep on that path also. 

Q. Are you eager to see a summit this 
year, Mr. President, regardless of whether 
you’ve got an agreement in hand on INF? 


The President. | think that it—I look for- 
ward to and am hopeful that we can have a 
summit. But it must be one that is carefully 
planned and prepared and that there must 
be something that we feel we can accom- 
plish. 

Q. An arms agreement—does it have to 
be on the table at that point? 


The President. There has to be some sub- 
stantial agreements that make it worthwhile 
having a summit. 

Q. Mr. President, were you suggesting a 
moment ago that there will not be another 
summit unless there is virtual agreement on 
some kind of arms control—— 


The President. No, I’m saying that it must 
be carefully prepared and that we should 
have a prospect there of being able to 
arrive at some very substantial agreements. 


Q. Mr. President, what about embassy se- 
curity? Is there any progress, any change? 
The President. That is—— 


Secretary Shultz. Well, one was clear 
when I was there, that the advance teams 
and the communications people did a terrif- 
ic job. The old “can-do” American spirit 
came out, and they provided me. I’ve been 
to Moscow quite a few times with the best 
communications setup, the best set of confi- 
dential meeting places that I have had the 
experience of using. So, our guys came 
through. 


The President. Well, I think we've all 


been here enough, and George has to get 
back down the mountain. 


George—— 
Secretary Shultz. Thank you. 
The President. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:50 p.m. Prior 
to his remarks, the President met at Rancho 
del Cielo with Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz; Howard H. Baker, Chief of Staff to 
the President; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 


As printed above, the item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 
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Trade With Japan 


Trade With Japan 





Statement by the President Concerning 
Tariff Increases for Certain Japanese 
Exports. April 17, 1987 





I am today releasing the list of Japanese 
exports to the United States upon which 
tariffs are being raised, effective today, in 
response to Japan’s inability to enforce our 
September 1986 agreement on semiconduc- 
tor trade. 


I announced my intent to take these ac- 
tions on March 27 after it became apparent 
that Japan has not enforced major provi- 
sions of the agreement aimed at preventing 
dumping of semiconductor chips in third- 
country markets and improving U.S. pro- 
ducers access to the Japanese market. The 
health and vitality of the U.S. semiconduc- 
tor industry are essential to America’s 
future competitiveness. We cannot allow it 
to be jeopardized by unfair trading prac- 
tices. 

In my March 27 announcement, I said we 
would impose tariffs on $300 million in Jap- 
anese exports to the United States to offset 
losses suffered by American semiconductor 
producers as a result of the agreement not 
being fully implemented. The products 
upon which the tariffs are being raised 
were chosen to minimize the impact on 
American consumers and businesses. All 
these products are available from domestic 
or other foreign producers. 


These actions are being taken to enforce 
the principles of free and fair trade. I regret 
that these actions were necessary. We will 
eliminate them as soon as we have firm and 
continuing evidence that the dumping in 
third-country markets has stopped and that 
access to the Japanese market has im- 
proved. 


I am encouraged by recent actions taken 
by the Government of Japan to improve 
their compliance with the U.S.-Japan semi- 
conductor agreement. I believe the agree- 
ment is in the best interests of both Japan 
and the United States, and I look forward to 
the day when it is working as effectively as 
it should. 
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Proclamation of April 17, 1987 





INCREASE IN THE RATES OF DUTY FOR 
CERTAIN ARTICLES FROM JAPAN 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On April 17, 1987, I determined pursu- 
ant to section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended (“the Act”) (19 U.S.C. 2411), 
that the Government of Japan has not im- 
plemented or enforced major provisions of 
the Arrangement concerning Trade in 
Semiconductor Products, signed on Septem- 
ber 2, 1986, and that this is inconsistent 
with the provisions of, or otherwise denies 
benefits to the United States under, a trade 
agreement; and is unjustifiable and unrea- 
sonable and constitutes a burden or restric- 
tion on United States commerce. Specifical- 
ly, the Government of Japan has not met its 
commitments to increase market access op- 
portunities in Japan for foreign-based semi- 
conductor producers or to prevent “dump- 
ing” through monitoring of costs and export 
prices of exports from Japan of semiconduc- 
tor products. I have further determined, 
pursuant to section 301(b) of the Act (19 
U.S.C. 2411(b)), that the appropriate and 
feasible action in response to such failure is 
to impose increased duties on certain im- 
ported articles that are the products of 
Japan. 

2. Section 301(a) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 
2411(a)) authorizes the President to take all 
appropriate and feasible action within his 
power to obtain the elimination of an act, 
policy, or practice of a foreign government 
or instrumentality that (1) is inconsistent 
with the provisions of, or otherwise denies 
benefits to the United States under, a trade 
agreement; or (2) is unjustifiable, unreason- 
able, or discriminatory and burdens or re- 
stricts United States commerce. Section 
301(b) of the Act authorizes the President 
to suspend, withdraw, or prevent the appli- 
cation of benefits of trade agreement con- 
cessions with respect to, and to impose 
duties or other import restrictions on the 
products of, such foreign government or in- 
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strumentality for such time as he deter- 
mines appropriate. Pursuant to section 
301(a) of the Act, such actions can be taken 
on a nondiscriminatory basis or solely 
against the products of the foreign govern- 
ment or instrumentality involved. Section 
301(dX1) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 2411(dX1)) 
authorizes the President to take action on 
his own motion. 


3. I have decided, pursuant to section 
301(a), (b), and (dX1) of the Act, to increase 
U.S. import duties on the articles provided 
for in the Annex to this Proclamation that 
are the products of Japan. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Cunstitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
301(a), (b), and (dX1) and section 604 of the 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2483), do proclaim that: 


1. Subpart B of part 2 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202) is modified as set forth in the 
Annex to this Proclamation. 


2. The United States Trade Representa- 
tive is authorized to suspend, modify, or 
terminate the increased duties imposed by 
this Proclamation upon publication in the 
Federal Register of his determination that 
such action is in the interest of the United 
States. 


3. This Proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after April 17, 1987, except that it shall 
not apply with respect to articles that were 
admitted into a U.S. foreign trade zone on 
or before March 31, 1987. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The proclamation will be assigned a 
number when it has been filed with the 
Office of the Federal Register. The annex 
will be printed in the Federal Register. 


Trade With Japan 





Memorandum From the President. 
April 17, 1987 





Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 


Subject: Determination Under Section 301 
of the Trade Act of 1974 


Pursuant to section 301 of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2411), I 
have determined that the Government of 
Japan has not implemented or enforced 
major provisions of the Arrangement con- 
cerning Trade in Semiconductor Products 
(“the Arrangement”), signed on September 
2, 1986, and that this is inconsistent with 
the provisions of, or otherwise denies bene- 
fits to the United States under, the Arrange- 
ment; and is unjustifiable and unreasonable, 
and constitutes a burden or restriction on 
U.S. commerce. I also have determined, 
pursuant to section 301 of the Act, to pro- 
claim increases in customs duties to a level 
of 100 percent ad valorem on certain prod- 
ucts of Japan in response. The tariff in- 
creases I am proclaiming shall be effective 
with respect to the covered products of 
Japan which are entered on and after April 
17, 1987. I am taking this action to enforce 
U.S. rights under a trade agreement and to 
respond to the acts, policies and practices of 
the Government of Japan with respect to 
the Arrangement. 


Reasons for Determination 


In the Arrangement, the Government of 
Japan joined the Government of the United 
States in declaring its desire to enhance 
free trade in semiconductors on the basis of 
market principles and the competitive posi- 
tions of the semiconductor industries in the 
two countries. The Government of Japan 
committed: (1) to impress upon Japanese 
semiconductor producers and users the 
need aggressively to take advantage of in- 
creased market access opportunities in 
Japan for foreign-based semiconductor 
firms; and (2) to provide further support for 
expanded sales of foreign-produced semi- 
conductors in Japan through establishment 
of a sales assistance organization and pro- 
motion of stable long-term relationships be- 
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tween Japanese purchasers and foreign- 
based semiconductor producers. Finally, 
both Governments agreed that the expect- 
ed improvement in access to foreign-based 
semiconductor producers should be gradual 
and steady over the period of the Arrange- 
ment. 


Although the Government of Japan has 
taken some steps toward satisfying these ob- 
ligations, they have been inadequate; for- 
eign-based semiconductor producers still do 
not have access in that market equivalent 
to that enjoyed by Japanese firms. 


In the Arrangement, the Government of 
Japan also committed: (1) to prevent 
“dumping” through monitoring of costs and 
export prices of semiconductor products ex- 
ported from Japan; and (2) to encourage 
Japanese semiconductor producers to con- 
form to antidumping principles. Again, the 
Government of Japan has taken steps 
toward satisfying these obligations, but they 
have been inadequate. 


Consultations were held with the Govern- 
ment of Japan on numerous occasions be- 


tween September 1986 and April 1987 in 
order to enforce U.S. rights under the Ar- 
rangement and to ensure that the Govern- 
ment of Japan undertake concerted efforts 
to fulfill its obligations under the Arrange- 
ment. To date these obligations have not 
been met. 


On March 27, 1987, I announced my in- 
tention to raise customs duties to a level of 
100 percent ad valorem on as much as $300 
million in Japanese exports to the United 
States in response to the lack of implemen- 
tation or enforcement by the Government 
of Japan of major provisions of the Arrange- 
ment. I also announced that the products 
against which retaliatory action would be 
taken would be selected after a comment 
period ending April 14, 1987. Finally, I an- 
nounced that sanctions would remain in 
effect until there is firm and continuing evi- 
dence that indicates that the Government 
of Japan is fully implementing and enforc- 
ing the Arrangement. 


This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


Librarian of Congress 





Nomination of James H. Billington. 
April 17, 1987 





The Preside.it today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James H. Billington to be 
Librarian of Congress. He would succeed 
Daniel J. Boorstin. 

Mr. Billington is currently the Director of 
the Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars, Washington, DC. Previously he 
was professor of history at Princeton Uni- 
versity (1964-1973). Mr. Billington is a di- 
rector of the Association of American Oxo- 
nians, a past director of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Slavic Stud- 
ies, and a member of the Council on For- 
eign Relations. He has been a longtime 
member of the editorial advisory board of 
“Foreign Affairs”, and “Theology Today.” 
He is the author of several books, including, 
“Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism” 
(1958), “The Arts of Russia” (1970), and 
“Fire ‘in the Minds of Men: Origins of the 
Revolutionary Faith,” (1980). He has writ- 
ten widely in “Life,” “Foreign Affairs,” and 
other professional and popular journals. 

Mr. Billington graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A., 1950) and Oxford Universi- 
ty (Ph.D., 1953). He was a Rhodes scholar at 
Balliol College (1950). Mr. Billington served 
in the United States Army, 1953-1956. He 
was born June 1, 1929, in Bryn Mawr, PA. 
Mr. Billington is married, has four children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Frank J. Gaffney, Jr., To Be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Policy). 

April 17, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank J. Gaffney, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Policy). He would succeed 
Richard N. Perle. 

Mr. Gaffney is currently Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Nuclear Forces and Arms 





Control Policy at the Department of De- 
fense. Previously, he served as a senior pro- 
fessional staff member on the Committee 
on Armed Services in the United States 
Senate (1981-1983); professional staff 
member on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, U.S. Senate (February 1981—-December 
1981); and a participant in the national se- 
curity task force on the President-elect’s 
transition team (November 1980-January 
1981). 


Mr. Gaffney graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.S., 1975) and Johns Hopkins 
University (M.A. 1978). He was born April 
5, 1953, in Pittsburgh, PA. Mr. Gaffney is 
married and has one child. He resides in 
Washington, DC. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 11 


The President and Mrs. Reagan attended 
a luncheon with members of the Ronald 
Reagan Library Foundation in Los Angeles, 
CA. They then traveled to Rancho del 
Cielo, their ranch near Santa Barbara, CA. 


April 16 


The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in New Hampshire as a result of 
severe spring storms and flooding that oc- 
curred on March 30. He directed the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency to 
provide funds to supplement State and local 
efforts to repair the damage. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 10 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council luncheon in California 


Fact sheet: 
Executive order on facilitating access to sci- 
ence and technology 


Released April 13 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on Secretary of State Shultz’ 
visit to Moscow and other foreign and do- 
mestic issues—by Howard H. Baker, Chief 
of Staff to the President, and Frank C. Car- 
lucci, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Charles W. Larson to be 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Iowa 


Released April 16 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on his meetings in Moscow— 
by Secretary of State George P. Shultz 


Released April 17 


Fact sheet: 
Increase in tariffs on certain Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States 
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Acts Approved Editor’s Note 
by the President 








The President was at Rancho del Cielo, his 
} ranch near Santa Barbara, CA, on April 17, 
Note: No acts approved by the President the closing date of this issue. Releases and 
were received by the Office of the Federal gnnoyncements issued by the Office of the 
Register during the period covered by this procs Secretary but not received by the 
oe Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in this issue will be printed next 
week. 
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